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COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE 


SOUTH ISLAND OFFICE 


Beginnings and Purpose. 


THE FIRST MOVE was made when a small party from the 
P.W.D., A.E.W.S., and C.L.S. pushed open a narrow tin door 
and gazed curiously upon 5,000 square feet of concrete, 
second floor, Press company’s buildings, Cathedral Square, 
Christchurch. That was in January, 1945. Eight months 
later we moved in to premises which bore little resemblance 
to the disused store-room they had been. A period of set- 
tling in, anxiety over stock, furniture and equipment, and 
on 17th December, 1945, Wellington favoured Christchurch 
with the designation: South Island Office, Country Library 
Service (division of National Library Service). Functions: 
Van service to all C.L.S. libraries, free and subscription, in 
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South Island; hamper service to remote reading groups; 
postal service to isolated individuals; request and interloan 
work; periodicals to free country libraries; school library 
service, Christchurch, Rangiora and Southland areas; mili- 
tary camp and hospital work, formerly done by AEWS, 
SMD. After a full six months of intruductory effort it is pos- 
sible to ‘report that the South Island office is functioning 
smoothly and gathering strength. 


LAYOUT AND EFFICIENCY 

With an ideal location in the centre of the city the pre- 
mises are thoughfully designed and pleasing to visit. Much 
of the preliminary planning was done by Mr. A. G. W. Dun- 
ningham in his capacity of Staff Officer—Libraries, AEWS. 
The result demonstrates, we think, the inter-dependence of 
layout and operational efficiency. The accompanying sketch 
and photographs show how one large room was divided with 
neat Pinex partitions, ceiling high, into seven divisions of 
varying size and shape, each with its special function and 
each contributing to the general purpose. Rooms A and B 
(see sketch) together form the public office, showroom, model 
library—we are not sure yet just what to call it. 

It has a special polish and although its function as a dem- 
onstration piece has still to be developed fully (circulation 
desk and newspaper stands are on order), visitors can already 
use tables and chairs of most provocative design. Here are 
shelved (adjustable fittings) copies of current fiction and 
non-fiction, a specimen pay collection, and subject collections 
for display. B is children’s corner, an inviting little alcove, 
suitably stocked and decorated. Division C is effective rather 
than decorative and is given to mailing matters, parcel post, 
packing and unpacking of hampers. A spacious electric lift 
comes and goes most faithfully. Room D, wide and sunny, 
has seven desks, a couple of typewriters, countless files and 
forms, card cabinets, and half a dozen library assistants. This 
is the general work-room, scene of multitudinous tasks. Not 
by accident is it a very short walk in the sun from here to 
room E, staff rest-room. A real boon this, with its couch, 
easy chairs, hot water and lockers. Fresh air and a grand 
view of the Alps can be had from the flat roof to which the 
staff-room gives access. F is the stack room, roomiest of all 
and strictly business. Double-faced stacks provide 4,000 
feet of fixed shelving and carry 35,000 books. Two thou- 
sand feet of wall shelving, lining the other rooms, carry a 
further 15,000 books. Multiple copies of new popular fic- 
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tion, as many as thirty together, a book stock which is patchy 
with newness and not intended to be representative, suggest 
that this is not a super library, rather a library for libraries. 
Overflowing the stack room the book stock leads into office 
G, a trim little room used as the office of the Librarian-in- 
charge. G leads into A and so completes the circuit. With 
linoleum covering all floors except that in the stack-room, 
adequate central heating, and lighting based on an over-all 
requirement of twenty foot-candles, there is not much wrong 
with the material aspect of the South Island office. 


FUNCTION AND FACTS 


If the architecture is so admirable what happens between 
8.30 a.m. and 5.5 p.m.? The establishment at present in- 
cludes: Librarian-in-charge, first assistant, eight ces assis- 
tants, two field librarians. A subtle blending of types 
(human) with tasks (assorted) appears to produce the goods. 
Twenty-three free libraries (van service, periodicals, requests, 
loan collections), two hundred and forty-five village libra- 
ries (van service and requests), thirty-five hamper groups 
(four-monthly exchanges and requests), one hundred and 
eighty-one postal borrowers, one hundred and eighty schools, 
and military camp and hospital services taken over from 
AEWS, SMD-—all these combine to impose on the system a 
load (35,000 books on issue) which is still far below maxi- 
mum. Increased activity to date has been largely in request 
and inter-loan work. For the half-year ending 30th June, 
1946, the South Island office received 2,720 subject or title 
requests. Satisfaction was given from here in 1,693 cases, 
124 were supplied by local inter-loan (from Canterbury 
Public Library and Canterbury University College Library, 
to which all thanks), and Wellington found 815 (from 
National Library Service stock or by inter-loan). Reference 
and request facilities are also planned for the School Library 
Service in the South Island, but further expansion in this 
field may depend on improved cataloguing facilities. The 
basic finding list now in use is a copy of the author cata- 
logue of the National Library Service. This useful but 
limited aid is being supplemented with an abridged classi- 
fied catalogue to cover the subject approach. 

Organisation rather than reorganisation has been the 
policy in these first few months. But reorganisation of the 
hamper service, for instance, has already been effected with 
advantage and an improved periodical service to the free 
libraries is next in line. A second book-van is on order, to 
hasten the day of more frequent visits to libraries. These 
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and other changes are based on the clear needs of the pre- 
sent. More significant developments will surely occur as 
by-products of the progress of the National Library Service. 
The setting up of the South Island office should assist that 
progress considerably. 


THE ADOLESCENT AND THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 





J. D. McDonald, M.A., M.Sc., A.N.Z.L.C. 





Ir MAY BE more than a little presumptuous to suggest to 
professional librarians that there is opening a new field in 
librarianship. Yet, all may not be aware of it. For years 
past children’s libraries have been one of the most carefully 
planned library extensions and good work is now bearing 
fruit. After puberty there is a short period of intense rang- 
ing of the mind. The adolescent differs much more from 
the child he was than from the adult he will be. This is 
a time of peculiar intensity, not only emotionally; and foun- 
dations are laid for what breadth of mind the adult is to 
have. The new post-primary curriculum merely “ points 
up” in a readily noticeable form, what has been in many 
minds for some time past. And it offers an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity in librarianship. 

Since the school leaving age is now fifteen and since child- 
ren (on average) -leave primary school between thirteen and 
fourteen it follows that the average child cannot avoid nearly 
two years of post-primary schooling and may receive a great 
deal more. During this time, he will be exposed to the new 
curriculum and all those broadening influences and calls 
upon initiative that it brings to bear upon him. The point 
for librarians to take is that the curriculum is quite beyond 
the resources of the school. The schools need help as never 
before. Perhaps an outline of the new position will make 
this clear. 

All pupils, boys and girls, are required to study the sub- 
jects of the “ common core”’ and a substantial part of their 
time is devoted to this, at least in the earlier stages of their 
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careers. This “ core’’ was a recommendation of a very rep- 
resentative consultative committee on post-primary educa- 
tion. After discussion by interested parties for two years 
the report was modified and embodied in the regulations. It 
provides for the compulsory study of English language and 
literature, Social Studies, Elementary Mathematics, General 
Science, Music and Arts and Craft. In addition time must 
be allotted to physical and health education. All this will 
involve great changes in the schools, but the breadth of the 
prescriptions themselves and the new freedom in teaching 
method will involve greater changes still. The syllabuses 
are deliberately very general and schools are free to please 
themselves as to content and method. Great emphasis is 
laid on the study of the needs of the locality in which the 
school is situated. 

In the English prescription occurs this significant state- 
ment, ‘“ The aims call for systematic training in the use of a 
library.” Drama, oral and written expression, comprehen- 
sion and appreciation are all heavily stressed. No “ mini- 
mum reading list ” is suggested, but it is believed that “ Fifth 
Forms should appreciate the plays of Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Shaw, Barry and Galsworthy.’ From the author's experi- 
ence he would like to add a keen adolescent interest in one 
act plays. O'Neill's “ Ile,” Synge’s “ Riders to the Sea,” Dun- 
sany’s “ A Night at an Inn” and Jacob’s “ The Monkey’s 
Paw" have, among others, proved of great interest. The 
syllabus further suggests that published guides to modern 
fiction should be available in all schools and that non-fiction 
should be well represented in the stock. Clearly, all this is 
counsel of perfection, unless the public libraries and the 
school co-operate to implement it. But that is not all. 

Social Studies, another compulsory subject, is intended 
‘to train purposeful and efficient citizens of a democracy ” 
and also “to deepen understanding of human affairs.” 
This will involve, as a minimum, an integrated study of 
History, Geography and Economics. The book resources 
are not normally available in post-primary school libraries. 
Indeed, the syllabus recognises this when it stresses “ the 
need of easy access to libraries, inside and outside the school.” 
Frankly, without the help of the public libraries the fullest 
advantage simply cannot be taken of the very liberal pre- 
scription in this subject. The demands of group activities, 
independent research, outside school work, local investiga- 
tion, etc., practically compel recourse to a public library. 

Again, the social side of mathematics is to be a feature 
of future post-primary work. The newspaper, year book, 
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magazines, statistical data in general, are to be sources of 
examples. Already, the water pumping exploits of the sturdy 
A, of B (the yes-man) and of the puny C have begun to be 
replaced by calculations based upon “a farm unit produced 
ten thousand pounds of butterfat when the guaranteed price 
was” etc., etc. Reality is the key note in the new social 
mathematics. Sometimes the pupil has not only to solve 
the problem, he has to find half the relevant data in books 
of reference. I know of one senior student, who, when 
faced with a problem in contemporary income and super 
tax, shrewdly referred it to the Land and Income Tax 
Department, to their acute embarrassment. The syllabus 
expressly mentions banking, life insurance, social security 
payments and benefits, business accounts, rates and taxes, 
bulk distribution, such as that of electricity, water and gas, 
as providing suitable examples. Geometry too, is to be social 
in nature. Geometrical problems are to be based upon the 
life of every day land areas and sales (with perhaps a link-u 
to social studies through the Land Sales Court). The mari- 
ner’s compass, star identification, cutting out of material, 
storage of solid bodies, furnishing such as carpeting and 
papering. The pupils’ studies are to be in touch with reality 
at every step. 

All the foregoing applies only to the “core” subjects. 
Provision is made for gifted pupils to carry their studies 
further in their chosen subjects. Those rare spirits with a 
gift for abstraction may continue their study of maths as 
far as they wish to pursue it. Similarly, those whose emo- 
tional life is unusually full may carry their English or Social 
Studies to a standard much higher than demanded by the 
“core.” Nevertheless, since only a portion of the students 
will do this and as all must study the “core” the latter is 
much the more important to librarians. It may be imagined 
that the school library could cater for the “core” and that 
the public library would be needed only by those working 
to a higher standard. A glance at the curriculum will reveal 
the fallacy of this. 

The numbers involved are of great interest to librarians. 
One cannot very well plan to give service without knowing 
something of the demand. In round figures about fifty 
thousand pupils are involved. Of these, forty per cent are 
in their first year and a further thirty per cent in their 
second year. It follows that about three quarters of the 
total are studying the “core’’ subjects; say, forty thousand 
students. The whole of this group is in need of assistance 
that only library service can give. Perhaps an exception 
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should be made of the District High Schools at present 
served by the Country Library Service, but this accounts for 
only five thousand of the total; the remainder need public 
library service. And there are public libraries in every 
centre which boasts a post-primary school. 

Limitations of space will prevent a detailed analysis of re- 
quirements in the other “ core” subjects (General Science, 
Music, Arts and Crafts, Physical Education). It is hoped 
to deal with them in a further article. At the moment the 
important thing to decide is what the public librarian can 
usefully do. Clearly, the first thing to do is to contact the 
Principal of the school concerned. ‘The Principal has almost 
complete discretion as to what he includes in the “core” 
and how it is taught. The librarian should also acquire a 
copv of “ Syllabuses of Instruction and Prescriptions tor the 
School Certificate Examination,” (colloquially, “ The good 
book” or “ The white paper”) and also the report of the 
Consultative Committee on Post-Primary Education (‘‘ The 
blue book”). The Principal should be invited to mark, or 
otherwise indicate, the sections which are to receive special 
emphasis. As this will vary from school to school, even in 
the same city, this part of the programme is of the greatest 
importance. The staff teachers should also be approached 
to discover how they are going to deal with their subjects. 
It would be advisable for a public librarian te examine care- 
fully the text books it is proposed to use before riceting the 
staff teachers. A text book often gives valuable leads as to 
the standard to which the work is to be carried and the gaps 
which will need to be plugged by outside reading. The co- 
operation of Principal and staff can be reckoned upon in 
advance, but the librarian, in a smaller centre, may do well 
to seek advice fron: a larger institution or to study the mate- 
rial available (chiefly American) on library work for adoles- 
cents. The experience of the Country Library Service with 
the District High Schools will also be of value. 

Then arises the critical matter of student co-operation. It 
is necessary to balance the relative advantages of the first 
advance being made at school or at the public library. In 
the former case the pupil is in a known environment and 
at ease (however the librarian may feel), but there is little 
doubt that the librarian does himself something more like 
justice in his own known environment. In any case, a useful 
lead may be obtained from his children’s section. Where 
there is no children’s section, or where the majority of the 
students do not use it, a great deal depends upon the first 
meeting, and a good deal of trouble may well be taken over 
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it. The school should be approached to clear a room for sev- 
eral days (itself no small sacrifice in these days of short ac- 
commodation). The school library is not usually the best 
room for our purpose. The librarian should arrange an exhi- 
bition each day to deal with one subject only. The exhibits 
should be handled by all interested and it should illustrate, 
graphically, the resources of the library. The pupils should 
understand that the library is vital to their work. 

Finally, adolescents are people. Sensitive people. They 
respond, often dramatically, to an approach such as that indi- 
cated. The adolescent must have confidence in both the 
library and the librarian. In this new field of librarianship 
a great deal depends upon how it is inaugurated. In the 
next article it is hoped to deal with the remaining subjects 
of the “core’’ and to indicate source books and books of 
reference vital to sound library service in this new field. If 
the author has stressed unduly the school’s point of view, 
he has not been wholly unmindful of the usefulness of this 
work in bridging the gap between the children’s library and 
the adult library. Adolescence is the time of the wide 
ranging of the mind. The public library service can pro- 
vide the material for this wide ranging; and secure to itself 
a continuity of membership and service. 


NOBLE TITLES WITHOUT NOBIL- 
ITY: AN ENQUIRY INTO THE NAMES 
OF BOOKS AND FILMS 


(Extracts from a talk broadcast from 2YA on June 30th, 
1946, republished by permission of the National Broad- 
casting Service.) 





By G. E. Eichbaum. 





SOME PASSAGES FROM famous works have become part and 
parcel of our language; the Bible, Shakespeare and Milton 
have enriched our every day speech. Many of to-day’s authors 
have ransacked old poets with or without acknowledgment. 
One of the results of this method is the so-called “ lifted 
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title "—that is to say the title of a new book represents a 
quotation from an old one. 

We have all read Gone with the Wind or seen the film, 
but not all of us would be able to mention the author's 
name on the spur of the moment, and many more would 
not be aware that the title of the novel was not invented by 
Margaret Mitchell, but occurs first in stanza three of a com- 
paratively little known poem, Cynara, by Ernest Dowson: 

I have forgot much, Cynara! Gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind; 

It must be admited that the direct bearing these lines have 
on the novel is but slight; Scarlett O'Hara might have “flung 
roses’ in her time—but there the matter rests. Neither the 
book nor the film are an elaboration of the theme sketched 
in Dowson’s verse. ‘The “ lifted’ line, taken from its former 
context and put as a sort of leitmotif of a very lengthy 
romance assumes quite different functions. This, it will be 
seen, is nearly always the case, when such a process of adap- 
tation takes place. What makes an author or filmscript writer 
use a quotation rather than invent a new title? 

Perhaps the author is too lazy or too indolent but that is 
hardly fair, and a more feasible explanation is the weight 
carried by a quotation from a famous work; quotations, 
again, are generally concise and succinct, matching in the 
ready appeal of their pithy catch phrases, the quickened 
tempo of modern life. Being offered a short ‘ quotation 
title” does not mean, of course, that you are given every 
time an epitome of the book’s contents—not at all. As we 
have seen in the case of Gone with the Wind there is often 
only a slight connection with the original text and simetimes 
there is none, at least none that is easily spotted. This is 
obvious e.g. in Aldous Huxley’s novels the titles of which 
are all “lifted.” Many come from Shakespeare: Brief 
Candles, Brave New World, Mortal Coils, and his latest 
one: Time must have a Stop. The name of the novel which 
preceded it, After many a Summer, was taken from Tenny- 
son's Tithonus: 

“ The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 

The half line wedged inconspicuously between far more 
striking passages does not indicate anything concerning the 
problems which make up the pattern of the novel. The 
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same is the case with ‘ Eyeless in Gaza,” a line which occurs 
in Milton’s Samson Agonistes: 

‘“. . . Promise was that I 

Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver; 

Ask for this Great Deliverer now and find him 

Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke.” 

(lines 38-42) 

It is possible, of course, to link up this passage in a very 
subtle way with the apparently symbolic meaning which 
Huxley wanted to convey in the title; but unless a consider- 
able amount of mental labour is spent in this process the 
reader will not be aware of the nepllenion and will wonder 
what “ Gaza” has to do with the novel; it is never men- 
tioned and no blind man appears. Huxley is pre-eminently 
an intellectual and only to comparatively te his titles 
will mean more than just beautiful words. 

Thus the lifted title addresses itself to two different types 
of readers: to one, who likes the “ catchy ’’’ headline, without 
caring very much what it means, where it comes from, or 
what it has to do with the actual story. The second kind 
is the highly educated and sophisticated reader who knows, 
or thinks he knows his Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, etc. 

There are also two different types of authors using this 
useful nomenclature of the quotation: one, and this 1s the 
intellectually more honest one, gives at the beginning of his 
book the source of its title, quoting chapter and verse, as a 
kind of “ motto”; and the other one, who tacitly assumes 
that you either know where the qutation comes from—and 
then you are all right—or you don’t and if this is the case 
it serves you right, if you think that the present author in- 
vented it. 

This approach to the unsuspecting and ubiquitous “ man 
in the street” is made with much more guile by film produ- 
cers than by novelists. For the former is far more sub- 
jected to sales-value, the consideration of the box-office on 
which he must keep one, if not both eyes. This explains 
why the title of a book is sometimes altered when it is turned 
into a picture. It even happens that the same film appears 
in various countries under different titles, adapted to the 
national idiosyncracies of the respective audiences. This, 
however, is rarely done when the book was a best seller or 
if the “ quotation” has made it well known. 

Two recent pictures owe their popularity, if I am_ not 
mistaken, to three factors; the plots, the good acting and the 
appealing titles for which the superb showman, Shakespeare, 
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is responsible. Yet, the drama, Richard II from which both 
“ Demi Paradise ” and * This Happy Breed” are taken has, 
unlike the Henry V film, nothing whatsoever to do with the 
stories unrolled before us in the two pictures. The words 
are spoken by Gaunt (Act II, 1) on his deathbed. The 
famous passage in praise of England ends thus: 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise; 

This fortress built by nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 


This magnificent speech can and did supply half a dozen 
or so quotations, not only for the two films og mentioned: 
“ This scepter’d Isle”’ is the title of a popular BBC feature 
and “ This England” the heading of a whimsical column 
in the New Statesman and Nation. The Noel Coward pro- 
duction “ This Happy Breed”’ does certainly mirror “ this 
little world,” but the happy breed is treated rather ironi- 
cally. A similar interpretation is given in Anthony Asquith’s 
‘* Demi Paradise.” 


It is a surprise to discover John Donne in the film title 
“ For Whom the Bell Tolls.” This is a double quotation. 
It is ,of course, taken from Ernest Hemingway's famous 
novel of this name. But he in his turn lifted it from a mag- 
nificent piece of prose by John Donne, the great poet and 
divine of the 17th century who deserves to be better known 
than by this passage only, which occurs in the XVIIth of 
his ““ Devotions,” written shortly before his death in 1623 
during a serious illness. It has an amazingly modern ring 
about it; though it is a lengthy elaboration of the Latin tag; 
nunc lento sonitur dicunt, morieris: “ now this bell tolling 
softly for another saies to me Thou must die. . . . No man 
is an Iland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of the 
Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away 
by the Sea Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie 
were, as well as if a Manor of thy friends or of thine owne 
verse; any man’s death diminishes me, because I am in 
volved in Mankinde; and therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 
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Both the book and the film quote only an infinitesimal 
part of Donne’s sermon full of social implications whose 
principal burden obviously is ‘“‘ No man is an island. . . I 
am involved in mankind.” ‘This important message, quite 
daring in the 17th century that man is and must be anchored 
in a community, the comity of nations is partly lost in the 
novel and has completely disappeared from the film. One 
cannot help wondering, how many of those who saw it, 
have been asking themselves who is the person “ for whom 
the bell tolls”... 

This example makes clear the dangers of haphazard quota- 
tions. Another rather ambiguous title of this kind is to be 
found in “ Of Mice and Men,” also a film based on the book 
of the same name by. John Steinbeck. The title is taken 
from a poem by Robert Burns, his well-known: “To a 
Mouse. On turning her up in her nest with the plough;” 


‘ But, Mousie, thou art not thy lane 

In proving foresight may be vain; 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men. 
Gang aft agley, 

And lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain, 
For promis'd joy! ” 

Certainly, both Steinbeck’s story and the picture do dwell 
rather insistently on “ grief and pain,” but unless you know 
Burns very well indeed, the very clipped title may suggest 
that the story has to do with some obnoxious animals and 
people rather than, as is actually the case, with social out- 
casts who deserve sympathy, because their “best laid 
schemes ’’ come to nought. 

To give the reader or the picture-goer the full benefit of 
such quoted passages fraught with meaning, it is essential 
that he understands distinctly what the title, often symboli- 
cal, expresses, even when it is detached from its original or 
secondary context. In some cases the symbolical meaning 
shines through the every day phrase, as e.g. in “ Journey's 
End,” a war novel and a play by A. C. Sheriff which was 
turned into a successful film later on. Captain Stanhope, the 
main character, though he quotes “ Alice in Wonderland ”’ 
on several occasions does not allude to the significance of the 
title and nowhere else in the play is it mentioned, and yet 
we know that Journey's End is, to speak with Hamlet, in 


‘ The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 


This Hamlet soliloquy, another passage of which has given 
the name to Huxley’s “ Mortal Coils,” did not supply Sheriff 
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with the title of his play. It comes from another Shakes- 
peare drama, from Othello’s moving words, after he has com- 
mitted his fateful crime and murdered Desdemona: 

‘I have made my way through more impediments 

Than twenty times your stop;—but, O vain boast! 

Who can control his fate? ‘tis not so now— 

Be not afraid though you do see me weapon’d; 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail.” (V,2 

One of the characteristics and rather amazing features of 
these random selections is that they are often made and 
taken from a context where they have only a minor func- 
tion, as in the Othello passage just quoted. They are rarely 
purple passages per se. They are raised to such prominence 
in their new surroundings. Sometimes names are borrowed 
from rather unknown works. A good example of this kind 
is ““ Rage in Heaven,” a novel by James Hilton and the 
title of a successful film. It is borrowed from a playwright 
of the Restoration Period, William Congreve, and it appears 
in the III Act (Scene 8) of his ‘“ Mourning Bride,” a lesser 
known play than his “ Double Dealer” and “ The Wavy of 
the World.” It was Congreve’s only attempt at tragedy and 
it was produced successfully in 1697. The lines on jealousy, 
another interpretation of Othello’s infliction, occur at the 
end of the act; they were bound to produce an effective 
‘curtain "; 

‘ Heaven hath no rage, like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury, like a woman scorned.” 
It will be noticed that the quotation was slightly altered and 
in its abbreviation “ Rage in Heaven” it becomes somewhat 
distorted and ambiguous. 

We might wonder whether some authors are more likely 
to be asked for a “ lease lend ” loan of quotations than others. 
It is difficult to draw up a priority list of favourites; but it 
seems that Shakespeare and Milton still rank high in popu- 
larity for such * loans.” ‘They possess a seemingly inexhaus- 
tible treasure-house for providing writers of lesser im: agina- 
tion with quotations without stint. 

We mention only one more example to drive home the 
point: Thomas Wolfe’s novel “ Look Homeward Angel,’ 
was christened thus after a line from Milton's Lycidas: an 
elegy written in commemoration of his friend Edward King, 
drowned at sea. It has therefore quite a personal note and 
meaning which it cannot have in the contemporary American 
story. Besides, Lycidas, an early work, has all the barock 
trappings of the period; nevertheless it cannot be denied 
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that Wolfe's title is effective, even if Milton's words have 
again only a very slight bearing on the book as a whole, 
and have mainly symbolic value only. The verse in Lycidas 
runs thus: 

‘‘ Or whether thou to our moist vows, deny’d 

Slepp’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 

Look towards Namaneos and Bayona’s hold; 

Look homeward Angel now, and melt with ruth, 

And, O ye Dolphins, waft the hapless youth.” 

(1. 159-164) 
Milton’s style, as Shakespeare’s, is ornate, sonorous and 

more expressive than our pallid and cliché language of to- 
day. It is most important to make a difference between a 
cliché and a quotation. The former is a cheap machine- 
made concoction of frequently repeated phrases—whilst the 
latter contains wisdom, compressed into a few brief words. 
They raise and lift us above the humdrum life of every- 
day. They have the eternal and symbolic features of a rite, 
a ceremony. 


SIXTY BOOKS 
FOR ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


Read and Selected by Aileen Findlay. 








Why pip 1 select this particular sixty books for adolescent 
girls? There really isn’t any why. They are just sixty books 
I happen to have read (among the thousand or so in the 
last two years) which I liked particularly and thought ado- 
lescent girls would too. What grounds did I have for sup- 
posing this? I went on three general rules in my choice. 

First, adolescents want to read about themselves, people 
of their own age with their own particular problems. So 
that although I like Ruth Sawyer’s “ Roller Skates” I did 
not include it because it is clearly stated that the heroine 
is only ten years old. 

Second, adolescents are interested in the future—that won- 
derful amazing future of successful careers. So I thought 
that any books which tell about careers will be interesting. 
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scientists and one about a girl who didn’t train for anything 
and what happened to her! 














I've included some about nurses, librarians, domestic 


Lastly, adolescence is the great period of chaos in family 
relationships and the beginning of friendships outside the 
home. Well, here’s sex rearing its ugly head again but we 
can’t deny that at sixteen girls are as interested in getting 
the boy two doors away to ask them to the school dance, as 
in winning first place in history. Sometimes I think our New 
Zealand teachers wilfully ignore this. However, I’ve in- 
cluded a great many stories which handle family and boy- 
girl relationships sensibly. 

Why only sixty books? As a teacher and a would-be libra- 
rian I think we need lots of short lists which will help the 
people with small library grants rather than voluminous 
surveys. I have accordingly as a further help to other 
teachers and would-be librarians marked the books I con- 
sider more suitable for senior girls with an X. 


|. X ALLEF, Marjorie Hill. The Great Tradition, illus. 
C. L. Baldridge. $2. Houghton Mifflin, 1937. [A 
story of girls doing graduate work at Chicago Uni- 
versity. Has sane discussion of the problems of the 
Negro student.] 

2. BARNE, Kitty. Family Footlights, illus. Ruth Ger- 
vis. Dent, 1939. 6/-. [How a family of English child- 
ren organised and produced a pantomine during their 
holidays. | 

5. BENNETT, Ethel Hume. A Treasure Ship of Old 
Quebec, illus. Hazel Boswell. Lovat Dickson, 1936. 
6/-. [A thriller set in Canada. A family of children 
solve the mystery of lost treasure and restore the 
family fortunes. | 

t. BERRY, Erick. Winged Girl of Knossus, illus. 
author. Appleton, 1933. $2. [A historical story with 
very beautiful illustrations. ] 

5. X& BIANCO, Margery. Other People’s Houses. Viking 
Press, 1939. $2. [What becomes of an American girl 
who has no training for earning her living. Her 
trials as an unskilled domestic servant. 

6. X BIANCO, Margery. Winterbound, illus. author. Vik- 
ing Press, 1936. $2. [A family story of a New England 
winter. Features pleasant boy-girl relationships. ] 

7. X BOYLSTON, Helen Dore. Sue Barton, Nurse (series) 
1936—John Lane. 7/6. [The saga of an American 
nurse. | 
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CANNON, Cornelia J. The Pueblo Girl, illus. 
author. Houghton Mifflin, 1926. $2. [Excellent re- 
creation of Pueblo Indian life.| 

CLARK, Ruth. Jenny Spring, illus. Isobel Morton- 
Sale. Dent, 1942. 7/6. [How Jenny Spring ran 
away from an orphanage with one of the younger 
orphans. Pleasant descriptions of English country 
life. | 

CLARK, Ruth. Because of Batty's Boots. Isobel 
Morton-Sale. Dent, 1940. 6/-. [A thriller set in an 
English rural town. A family of children catch cattle 
thieves. | 

COATSWORTH, Elizabeth. Golden Horseshoe. 
illus. Robert Lawson. Macmillan, 1935. $2. [A beau- 
tifully told story of colonial America. Noteworthy 
for sympathetic presentation of the half-caste prob- 
lem. 

COATSWORTH, Elizabeth. Thief Island, illus. 
John Wonsetler. Macmillan, 1943. $1.75. [A modern 
story of courage on an island off the coast of Maine. | 
CUMMING, Primrose. Owl’s Castle Farm, illus. 
Veronica Baker. Black, 1942. 6/-. [A story of farm- 
ing in wartime England. | 

DAUGHERTY, Sonia. Mashinka’s Secret, illus. James 
Daugherty. Stokes, 1932. $1.75. [Story set in Russia 
in 1905. Has excellent discussion of political and 
social issues involved.] 

DAVIS, Lavinia. Hobby Horse-Hill, illus. Paul 
Brown. Heinemann, 1939. $2. [An English holiday 
story. | 

De LEEUW, Adele. Year of Promise, illus. C. De 
Leeuw. Macmillan, 1936. $2. [An American girl 
spends a year with relatives in Holland. 

De LEEUW, Adele. Rika, illus. C. de Leeuw. Mac- 
millan, 1932. $2. [A Dutch girl's vacation in Java.| 
DIX, Beulah Marie. Blithe McBride. Macmillan, 
1936. $2. [The story of an indentured servant in 
the English colonies in America. | 

DOORLY, Eleanor. The Radium Woman, illus. 
Robert Gibbings. Heinemann, 1939. 4/6. [A good 
biography which presents Madame Curie as wife and 
mother rather than as famous scientist. | 

ENRIGHT, Elizabeth. The Four-Story Mistake. 
illus. author Farrer & Rinehart, 1942. $1.75. [A 
family story set in the American countryside. | 
FSTES, Fleanor. The Moffats, illus. Louis Slobod 
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kin. Harcourt Brace, 1941. $2. [A hilarious Ameri- 
can story of the near-poor family of the town dress- 
maker. 

FARGO, Lucile. Marian-Martha, illus. Dorothea 
Warren. Dodd Mead, 1936. $2. [The story of two 
American girls who became librarians and how they 
did it.} 

FIELD, Rachel. Hepatica Hawks, illus. Allen Lewis. 
Macmillan, 1932. $2. [A delicately handled story of 
an American girl who grew up in a freak circus and 
afterwards became an opera star.] 

GARNETT, Fve. The Family from One End Street, 
illus. author. Frederick Muller, 1937. 5/-. [An Fng- 
lish classic of a merry dustman’s family with no money 
but lots of ideas.] 

HARPER, Theodore. Red Sky, illus. Acland. Vik- 
ing Press, 1935. $2. [A Russian revolutionary story. ] 
HOLLISTER, Mary Brewster. Beggers of Dreams. 
Kurt Weise. Dodd Mead, 1937. $2. [A story of a 
Chinese girl who discovered modern hygiene and de- 
cided to become a doctor. 

HOLMANOWA, Klementyna, told by Eric Kelly. 
A Girl Who Would be Queen, illus. Vera Bock. [A 
historical Polish story much of it taken from the ori- 
ginal documents. Very distinguished format.] Mc- 
Clurg, 1939. $2. 

ISHIMOTO, baroness Shidzué. East Way, West 
Way, illus. Fuji Nakamizo. Farrer & Rinehart, 1936. 
$1.75. [Story of modern Japanese girlhood. | 
KAHMANN, Mable Chesley. Tara, Daughter of the 
Gypsies. F. Luis Mora. Blackwell, 1935. 5/-. 
KYLE, Elisabeth. Behind the Waterfall, illus. A. 
Mason Davies. Peter Davies, 1943. 8/6. [A thriller 
set in Scotland. ] 

LENSKI, Lois. Ocean-Born-Mary, illus, author. Fred- 
erick Stokes, 1939. $2. [A historical story of New 
England involving pirates and a doll.| 
LINDEGREN, Signe. IJngrid’s Holiday. Translated 
from Swedish by Caroline Shleef, illus. V. Neville. 
Macmillan, 1932. $2. [A Swedish girl in comfortable 
circumstances takes a summer job in a factory. There 
is much intelligent discussion of labour-capital and 
social relations. | 

LOWNSBERRY, Eloise. Camel for a Throne, illus. 
Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott. Houghton Mifflin, 1927. 
$2.15. [A story of early Egypt. Very lovely illustra- 
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tions. | 
MALVERN, Gladys. Dancing Star, illus. Susanne 
Suba. Julian Messner, 1942. $2.50. [A good bio- 
graphy of Pavlova.| 

McNEELY, Marion Herd. Rusty Ruston, illus. Eloise 
Burns. Longmans, 1928. [How Rusty Ruston earned 
enough money for her first year in an American col- 
lege by market gardening. | 

McKOWN, Gretchen & GLEESON, Florence. All 
the Days were Antonia’s, illus. Zhenya Gay. Viking 
Press, 1939. $2. [An epic tale of early days in the 
mining states of the U.S.A.] 

. MEDARY, Marjorie. Edra of the Islands, illus. Dor- 
othy Bayley. Longmans, 1940. $2. [Edra who lived 
on one of the outlying islands off the Maine Coast 
became helper in a boarding house. Family relation- 
ships superbly handled. | 

MEIGS, Cornelia. Wind in the C re: illus. Louise 
Mansfield. Macmillan, 1934. $2. [A splendid picture 
of family life and relationships in a poor family. How 
two children help to supplement the family income.]| 
MILLER, Elizabeth Cleveland. Pran of Albania, 
illus. M. & M. Petersham. Doubleday Doran, 1929. 
$2. [A tale of love and war in modern Albania. Good 
description of Albanian customs.] 

< MORRIS, Anne Axtell. Digging in Yucatan, illus. 
Jean Charlot. Doubleday Doran, 1931. $2.50. [A 
good account of a woman archaeologist’s work.] 

< O'HARA, Mary. My Friend Flicka, illus. C. E. 
Tunnicliffe. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1943. 9/-. [A mov- 
ing story of a boy's love for a horse. Good handling 
of “family relationships. | 

PARTON, Ethel. The House Between, illus. Mar- 
garet Platt. Viking Press, 1943. $2. [A pleasant pic- 
ture of family life in New England in the 1880’s.| 
PENNOYER, Sara. Polly Tucker, Merchant. Jean 
Spadea. Dodd Mead, 1940. $2. [A girl’s career in 
the retail drapery trade. Set in New York but the 
general outlines would apply in any country. Good 
handling of boy-girl relationships. | 

PROVINES, Mary Virginia. Bright Heritage, illus. 
Sherman C. Hoeflich. Longmans, 1939. $2. [A story 
of girls and boys training together to be librarians.] 


45 X RAYMOND, Margaret Thomsen. A Bend in the 





Road. Longmans, 1934. $2. [A story set in a sta 
tionery factory in 1929. Discusses the facts of un- 
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employment and depression. Good handling of diffi- 
cult family relationships. | 

16 X RAYMOND, Margaret Thomsen. Sylvia Inc. Dodd 
Mead, 1939. $2. [Two girls with ideas and initia- 
tive organise and run a successful pottery business. | 

47 X RAYMOND, Margaret Thomsen. Linnet on the 
Threshold. Longmans, 1930. $1.75. [A girl in re- 
tail trade. Discusses the problem of parental discord 
and divorce. ]} 

48 X ROBINSON, Mabel Louise. Bright Island, illus. by 
Lynd Ward. Random House, 1937. $2. [Splendid 
story of a girl who leaves the lonely island she loves 
and goes away against her will to college.] 

49. ROSS, Margaret I. Land of Williwawa, illus. by 
George M. Richards. Houghton Mifflin, 1934. $2. 
[A thrilling story set round the Falkland Islands and 
Patagonia. | 

50. X SANKEY, Marjorie. Chuckwaggon, illus. Jack Ma- 
thews. Heinemann, 1939. 5/-. [Set on the Canadian 
prairies. Tells the story of the rejuvenation of a 
family. } 

51. SANKEY, Marjorie. The Green Baskets, illus. author. 
Frederick Muller, 1943. 6/-. [A thrilling spy story 
set in Canada.| 

52. SAWYER, Ruth. The Year of Jubilo, illus, by Ed- 
ward Shenton. Viking Press, 1940. $1.75. [A suc- 
cessor to “ Roller Skates.” 

53 X SEREDY, Kate. The White Stag, illus. by author. 
Newberry Medal. Viking Press, 1937. $21. [Hero 
tale of the legendary founding of Hungary. Inter- 
pretative drawings of great strength and beauty.| 

54 X SHARP, Margery. Sophie Cassmajor, illus. Anna 

Zinkeisen. Arthur Barker, 1934. 6/-. [A pathetic 

and beautiful tale of a young lady’s journey to India 

in the 1830’s. Charming illustrations. ] 

STERNE, Emma Gelders. Loud Sing Cuckoo, illus. 

by Dorothy Owen. Dodd Mead, 1930. $3. [A story 

of the Peasant’s Revolt.] 

56. STREATFIELD, Noel. The Children of Primrose 
Lane, illus. Marcia Lane Foster. Dent, 1942. 7/-. [A 
thriller of some English children who catch a German 


| 
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spy. 

57. SWIFT, Hildegarde Hoyt. House by the Sea. Lynd 
Ward. Harcourt Brace, 1944. $2. [A story of an old 
house and its previous history. 

58. SUGIMOTO, Etsu (Inagaki). Daughter of the 
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Samurai. Frontispiece by Tekisiu Ishii. Doubleday 
Doran, 1925. $2.50. [A tale of Japanese girlhood 
in an old style family.| 

59. WORTH, Kathryn. The Middle Button, illus, by 
Dorothy Bayley. Doubleday, 1941. $2. [How a girl 
from the southern states of America became one of 
its first doctors in spite of much parental and com- 
munity Opposition. | 

60. X WORTHINGTON, May. Sally and Her Kitchen, 
illus. Marguerite Bryan. [The career of a girl in home 
science.| Dodd Mead, 1940. $2. 


BRANCH NOTES 
OTAGO 

A general meeting of the Otago Branch of the N.Z.L.A. was held 
on June 11th, 1946. A most interesting sound film, “ The Library 
of Congress,” on loan to the N.Z.L.A. from the American Legation, 
was screened. The rest of the evening was spent in a discussion of 
“ Libraries I have worked in,” the speakers being Mrs. Rodda, on 
Canterbury University College; Mr. Monro, the Auckland Public 
Library; Mrs. Monro, the United States Library of Information; and 
Mr. Dunningham, the General Assembly Library, Wellington Public 
Library and the A.E.W.S. Library. 

At the general meeting held on July 8th, Miss N. Gordon spoke on 
the Library Schoo] in Wellington. Miss Gordon gave an outline of 
the work done at the school, then, in an informal discussion, answered 
questions asked by members of the branch. 

General News: 

Dr. W. P. Morrell, who has been recently appointed Professor of 
History at Otago University, was for some six years Chairman of 
the Library Committee of the Royal Empire Society, London. 

PALMERSTON NORTH 

At the Annual Meeting of the Palmerston North Branch held on 
March 26th, 1946, the following officers were elected :—Chairman: 
Mr. J. R. McDonald; Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: Miss K. M. Cun- 
neen; Committee: Misses L. Moxham, R. Coveney, S. McNab, J. 
Thomson and Mr. H. Greenwood. 

The General Meeting followed and suggestions for the programme 
for the ensuing year were discussed. It was decided to hold meet- 
ings at two monthly intervals. 

At the Branch meeting on 30th April, interesting talks on Refer- 
ence Books and their work were given by Misses K. Cunneen and I. 
Nettlefold. There was an attendance of eleven members. 

Mr. H. Greenwood gave a very instructive talk on book selection 
at the June meeting which had a very good attendance of fifteen 
members. A general discussion followed and it was felt that much 
benefit had been derived from Mr. Greenwood’s talk, especially to the 
younger members. 


ANNUAL DIRECTORY OF SUPPLIES 
The 1946 annual directory of library supplies will be pub- 
lished within a few weeks. Suggestions for additions or 
alterations to the list should be sent to the Secretary as soon 
as possible. 
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